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SO fyftem can poffibly be 
27 ys formed, even in imagi- 

N nation, without a fu- 
BY ¥e bordination of parts. 
Ye 6 JS 3f Every animal body mu 
have different members, fubfervient 
to each other; every picture muft 
be compofed of various colours, and 
of light and fhade; all harmony 
muft be formed of trebles, tenors, 
and baffes; every beautiful and 
ufeful edifice muft confift of higher 
and lower, more and lefs magnifi- 
cent apartments. This is in the 
very effence of all created things, 
and thatehies cannot be prevented 
by any means whatever, unlefs b 
not creating them at all: For whic 
reafon, in the formation of the uni- 
verfe, God was obliged, inorder to 
carry on that juit fubordination fo 
neceffary to the very exiftence of the 
whole, tocreate beings of different 
ranks; and to beftow on various 
fpecies of animals, and alfo on the 
individuals of the fame f{pecies, va- 
rious degrees of underftanding, 
itrength, beauty, and perfection ; 
to the comparative want of which 
advantages we give the names of 
folly, weaknefs, deformity, and im- 
perfection, and very unjuitly repute 
them evils: Whereas in truth they 
are bleffings as far as they extend, 
though of an inferior degree. ~'They 
are no more actual evils, than a 
{mall eftate is a real musfortune, 
becaufe many may be poffefied of 
greater, 

Whatever we enjoy, is purely a 
free gift from our Creator; but that 
we enjoy no more, can never fure 
be deemed an injury, or a juft rea- 
fon to queftion his infinite benevo- 
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lence. Allour happinefs is owing 
tohis goodnefs; but that it is no 
greater, 1s Owing only to ourfelves, 
that is, to our not having any inhe- 
rent right to any happineis, or even 
to any exiftence atall. This is no 
more to be imputed to God, than 
the wants of a beggar to_the perfon 
who has relieved him: That he had 
fomething, was owing to his bene- 
factor; but that he had no more, 
only to his own original poverty. 


hey who look upon the privation — 


of all the good they fee others enjoy, 
or think poffible for infinite power 
to beftow, as pofitive evil, under- 
ftand not that the univerfe is a fyf- 


‘tem whofe very effence confifts in 


fubordination ; a fcale of beings de- 
{cending by infenfible degrees from 
infinite perfection to abjfolute no- 
thing: In which, though we may 
juftly expect to find perfection. in 
the whole, could we poffibly com- 

rehend it; yet would it be the 
hi heft abfurdity to hope for it in 
allits parts, becaufe the beauty and 
happinefs of the whole depend al- 
together on the juft inferiority of 
its parts ; that is, on the compa- 
rative imperfections of ‘the feve- 
ral beings of which it is compof- 


It would have been no more an 
inftance of God’s wifdom to have 
created no beings but of the higheft 
and moft perteét order, than it would 
be of a painter’s art, to cover his 
whole piece with one fingle colour 
the moft beautiful he could com- 

ofe. Had he confined himfelf to 
uch, nothing could have exifted but 
demi-gods, or archangels, and then 
all inferior orders muft have been 
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void and uninhabited: But as it is 
furely more agreeable to infinite be- 
mevolence, that all thefe fhould be 
filled up with beings capable of ene 
joying happinefs themfelves, and 
contributing to that of others, they 
muft neceflarily be filled with infe- 
rior beings, that is, with fuch as 
are lefs perfect, but from whofe ex- 
iftence, notwithitanding that lefs 
perfection, more felicity upon the 
whole accrues to the univerfe, than 
if no fuch had been created. It is 
moreover highly probable, that 
there is fuch_a connection between 
all ranks and orders by fubordinate 
degrees, they they mutually fupport 
each other’s exiftence, and ever 
one in its. place is abfolutely necef- 
fary towards fuftaining the whole 
vale and magnificent fabric. — 
You fee, theaskice, that it is utter- 
ly impracticable, even for infinite 
power, to exclude from creation 
this neceffary inferiority of fome be- 
ings in comparifon with others. All 
that it can do is to make each as 
happy as their refpective fituations 
will permit: And this it has done in 
fo extraordinary a manner, as to 
leave the benevolence of our great 
Creator not to be doubted of; for 
though he cannot make all fuperior, 
or even equal, yet in the difpenfa- 
tions of his bleflings his wifdom 
and goodnefs both are well worth 
the higheft admiration ; for, amon rf 
all the wide diftinétions which he 
was obliged to make in the dignity 
and perfections of his creatures, he 
has made much lefs in their happi- 


than is ufually imagined, orin- I 


deed can be believed from outward 
appearances. He has given many 
vantages to brutes, which man 
cannot attain to with all his fuperi- 
ority, and many probably to man 
which are denied to angels ; amongft 
which rence is perhaps none 
chouch ; bdr regard . him, 
it was necefiary to the creat 
purpofes of human fe to Lekiow 
riches, underftanding, and health, 
on individuals in very partial pro- 
portions ; yet has the Almighty fo 
contrived the nature of things, that 


happinefs is diftributed with amore b 


equalhand, His nefs, we 
obiervs, is always fo he! 


iving with thefe 


our neceflary imperfections, fetting 

bounds to the inconveniences it can- 

not totally prevent, by balancing 

the wants, and repaying the fuffer- 

ings of all by fome kind of equiva- 

lent naturally refulting from their 

particular fituations had circumftan-- 
ces. Thus, for example, poverty, 

or the want of riches, is generally 
compenfated by having more hopes, 

and fewer fears, by a greater fhare 
of health, and a more exquifite re- 
lith of the fmalleft enjoyments, than 
thofe who poffefs them are ufually 
bleffed with. The want of taite 
and genius, with all the pleafures 
that arife from them, are common- 
ly recompenfed by a more ufeful 
kind of common fenfe, together 
with awonderful delight, as well as 
fuceefs, in the bufy, purfuits of a 
fcrambling world, e fufferings 
of the fick are greatly relieved by 
many trifling gratifications imper- 
ceptible to others, and fometimes 
almoft répaid by the inconcéivable 
tranfports occafioned by the return 
of health and vigour. Folly cannot 
be very grievous, becaufe impercep- 
tible; and I doubt not but there is 
fome truth in that rant of a tad 
poet, that there is a pleafure in be- 
mg mad, which none but mad-men 
know. Ignorance, or the want of 
knowledge and literature, the ap- 
pointed lot of all born to poverty, 
and the drudgeries of life, is the 
only opiate capable of infufing that 
infenfibility which gan enable them 
to endure the miferies of the one, 
and the fatigues of the other. And 
have ever thought ita moft remar- 
kable inftance of the divine wif- 
‘dom, that whereas in all animals, 
whofe individuals rife little above 
the reft of their fpecies, knowledg 

is inffinétive; in man, whofe indi- 
viduals are fo widely different, it ts 
acquired by education; by which 
means the Prince and the labourer, 
the philofopher and the peafant, are 
in fome meafure fitted for their re- 
{pective fituations. The fame pa- 
rental care extends to every part of 
the animal creation. Brutés are ex- 
empted from numbcrlefs anxities, 
y that happy want of reflection on 
pati, and apprehenfon of future 
ufferings, which are annexed to 
their 








their inferiority. ‘Thofe amongft 
them who devour others, are taught 
by nature to difpatch them as eatily 
as poflible ; and man, the moft mer- 
cilefs devourer of all, is induced, 
by his own advantage, to feaft thofe 
defigned for his fuftenance, the more 
luxurioufly to feaft upon them him- 
felf. Thus mifery, by all poffi- 
ble methods, is diminifhed or re- 
paid; and happinefs, like fluids, 
is ever tending towards an equili- 
brium. 

But, was it ever fo unequally di- 
vided, our pretence for complaint 
could be of this only, that we are not 
fo high in the feale of exiitence as 
our ignorant ambition may defire: 
“A pretence which muft eternally 
fabhit becaufe, were we ever {fo 
much higher, there would be ftill 
room for infinite power to exalt us ; 
and, finceno link in the chain can 
be broke, the fame reafon for dif- 
quiet muft remain to thofe who fuc- 
ceed to that chafm, which muft be 
occafioned by our preferment. A 
man can have no reafon to repine, 
that he is notan angel; nor a horfe, 
that he is not a man; much lefs, 
that in their feveral ftations they 
offefs not the faculties of another ; 
or this would be an infufferable 
misfortune. And doubtlefsit would 
be as inconyenient for a man to be 
endued with the knowledge of an 
angel, as fora horfe to have the rea- 
fon of aman; but, as they are now 
formed by the confummate wifdom 
of their Crestor, each enjoys plea- 
fures peculiar té his fituation : And 
though the happinefs of one may 
perhaps confiftin divine contempla- 
tion, of another in the acquifition of 
wealth and power, and that of a 
third in wandering amidft limpid 
ftreams, and luxuriant paftures ; 
yet the meaneft of thefe enjoyments 
give no interruption to the moft fub- 
time, but altogether undoubtedly 
increafethe asgregate fum of felici- 
ty beftowed upon the univerfé. 

reatly indeed muft that be leffened, 
were there! no beings but of the 
rm eas orders. Did there not, for 
initance, exift on this terreftrial globe 
any fenfitive creatures inferior to 
man, how great a quantity of hap- 
pinefs muft have been loft, which 
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is now enjoyed by millions, who at 
prefent inhabit-every part of its fur- 
face, in fields and gardens, in ex- 
tended defarts, impenetrable woods, 
and immenfe oceans ; monar- 
chies of bees, republics of ants, and 
innumerable families of infects 
dwelling on every leaf and flower, 
who are all poffeffed of as great a 
fhare of pleafure, and a greater of 
innocence, than their arrogant So- 
vereign, and at the fame time not a 
little contribute to his convenience 
and happinefs! 


Has God, thou fool, worked folely 
- for a good ! ‘ * 
j0 »¢t i e; attire, 
y) f 2d y paftim y y 


Who fas thy table feeds the wanton 
awn 
For him as kindly fpreads the 


ow’ ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark afcends and. 
fings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his 


wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his 
throat? 

Loves of his own, and raptures fwell 
the note. 


The bounding fteed you pompoufly 


ride, 

Shares with his Lord the pleafure 
and the pride, 

Is thine alone the feed that ftrews 


the plain? ae 
The birds of heav’n fhall vindicate 
their grain. 
Thine the full harver of the golden 


year? 
Part pays, and juftly, the deferving 
r. 
Pore. 


Thus the univerfe refembles a 
large and well-regulated family, in 
which all the officers and fervants, 
and even the domeftic animals, are 
fubfervient to each other in a proper 
fubordination : Each enjoys the pri- 
vileges and perquifites peculiar to 
his place, and at the fame time con- 
tributes by that juft fabordination to 
the magnificence and happinefs of 
the whole. 

It is evident, therefore, that thefe 
evils of imperfe&tion, proceedin 
from the neceffary inferiority o 


fome beings in comparifon of others, 
¢Na cae 
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can in no fenfe be called any evils 
at all: But, if they could, it is as 
evident from thence, that there are 
many which even infinite power 
cannot prevent; it being fufficient- 
ly cemonftrable, that to produce a 
fyftem of created sone. all fu- 
preme in happinefs and ignity» a 
government compofed of all Kings, 
an army of all Generals, or a uni- 
verfe of all Gods, muft be impratti- 
cable for Omnipotence itfelf. 


A View of PourricaLt LETrTers 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


C Onfcience, in the Daily Gazetteer, 

fays, ** L- C is retired 
from the noife and turbulency of 
public tranfactions, to the quietude 
of the country, there to pafs away 
the few days which he biciies yet 
to enjoy between the prefent and 
the future dreary hour, when the all 
fubduing tyrant fhall ftand before 
him, and, in an imperious tone of 
voice, call him to the dark fcene of 
eternity ; where the diftinétion be- 
tween the noble and the peafant, is 
paid, not as the reward of their ty- 
ranny or their grandeur, when their 
fouls infpired a mortal frame, but 
by the marks of virtue which 
they difplayed by a feries of good 
actions. 

Let L-------C , who now 
worn out with infirmities, is tot- 
tering on the verge of eternity, who 
is now on the point of quitting, 
with this world, all the empty titles 
and fuperfluous dienities which its 
vanity has beftowed on him: As 
thefe muft one day, fooner or later, 
fink into oblivion, whilft his perfon, 
which fo oft has been diftinguifhed 
in the fenate, will, by the all de- 
ftroying hand of time, be reftored 
to its native duft. Let him there- 
fore, in thefe fleeting moments, 
fummons forth Recolleétion, and, 
be the {cene pleafing or tremendous, 
reflect on all his paft deeds. Let 
him recall to his mind the injuries 
he has offered to the unhappy exile, 
who, forfaken by the perfonages to 
whom he gave fuch proofs of his 
zeal for their fervice, who is forgot- 








ten even by thofe for the prefervation 
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of whofe Liberty and Rights he 
ftood up a_fingle and courageous 

champion ; unawed by the power 

of oppreffion and favouritifm ; im- 

partial even in the midft of cor- 

ruption, and in whom that pure and 

vivid flame Amor Patrie bore down 

the {cale againft the proffered premia 

of wealth and power. 

O Thane ! Great is thy fway in 
the ftate ; and whilft that power is 
retained, with the faultering breath 
of life, which, though weak, full 
infpires thee, pity the Exile’s 
Wrongs, and, by reftoring him to 
his native country, (where he will, 
if poffible, meet with a more grate- 
fa reception from his compatriots 
than that which thou haft oft expe- 
rienced in the days of thy popula- 
rity) attone for the numerous in- 
juries thou haft occafioned him. 

A. B. in the Public Advertifer, 
fays, ‘‘ That we had a firm, fettled, 
folid Adminiftration, all feem to 
wifh; and I prefume it would-be of 
infinite fervice to the community: 
but who is to be the firft or princi- 
pal man (I dare not fay Minif- 
ter) there is the queilion ; if we 
look back a little on thote men who 
have enjoyed the fun-fhine of popu- 
larity. What do men now think of 
a Mr. P------- y, who died Earl of 
B---th? Or of Mr. P------ t, now 
dying Earl of C-----m ? 

As for your popular Minifers, 
they have infolently ated towards 
the people, as foolifh nurfes do to 
children : They have given them 
poifon made up like fugar plumbs, 
to keep them quiet and fond of 
them ; whilft they terrify them by 
telling them lies of their parents, 
who would whip their backfides till 
the blood came ; and thus early 
give them a dread and abhorrence 
of their only true and beft friends, 
whom they ought to love & refpect. 
True it is, our late old nurfe had 
more art and cunning than the 
other old women ; as he had grown 
up children to fpoil and ruin, tho’ 
they had been fomewhat trained up 
tothe fame manner by a former po- 


pular nurfe. | 
The man who would recover a 
finking land, muft a&t diametrically 
Oppofite, and confequently be odi- 
ous 








ous and unpopular. It muft be a 
hard tafk to root up long-rooted 
prejudices. ‘To reduce the paflions 
to the fubordination of reafon, much 
time may be neceffary.----Slow and 
fure, is a jut maxim, allowed by all 
the nations in the world. Chronical 
diftempers are the hardeft to cure, 
becaufe the good efiects of wife pre- 
fcriptions are produced by flow de- 
grees ; and the impatience of men 
will feldom aliow of futhcient time 
for cure. Quacks, who will ha- 
zard every thing, may fometimes 
produce fudden etiects; but as 
their views are only to amuie the 
vulgar, gain a prefent huzza and 
appiaufe, they think not, they care 
not for the morrow. ‘This we have 
had evident demonitration of. Hinc 
tlle lachryme. 


The Lifeof CuTupert TonstTa., 
Bifoop of Durham. 


CUTHBERT TONSTAL was 
born at Hatchford in Richmond- 
fhire, about the year 1474. He was 
a natural fon of a gentieman named 
Tonftal, by a daughter of the Co- 
nyers family. He became a ftudent 
in the Univerfity of Oxford about 
1491; but being forced to leave it 
on account of the plague, he went 
to Cambrige, where he became Fel- 
low of King’s Hall. After having 
for fome time profecuted his ftudies 
there, he travelled beyond fea, and 
ftudied inthe Univerfity éf Padua, 
which was then in the higheft repu- 
tation. He there took the degree of 
Doétor of Laws ; for it does not ap- 
appear that he had taken any degree 
in either of our Univerfities. He 
applied himfelf tohis ftudies with 
fo much diligence and fuccefs, that 
Bifhop Godwin tells us, ‘* there was 
‘¢ {carce any kind of good learning 
‘im which he was not excellent; 
beingavery good Grecian, well 
acquainted with the Hebrew, a 
very eloquent Rhetorician, a fkil- 
ful Mathematician, famous efpe- 
cially for Arithmetic, a great 
“* Lawyer, and a profound Divine.” 

Dr. 'Tonftal’s intelle&tual endow- 
me..ts, bagecies with the charaéter 
which he had acquired as a man of 
piety and virtue, recommended him, 
after his return into England, to the 
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patronage of Archbifhop Warham, 
who conttituted him his . Vicar-Ge- 
neral, or Chancellor, in Anuguit, 
sit. The Archbifhop alfo intro- 
duced and recommended him to 
King Henry VIII. and by that means 
greatly contributed towards his fu- 
ture advancement. He alfocollated 
him, in December the fame year, to 
the rectory of Harrow on the Hui, 
in Middlefex. 

In 1514,Dr. Tonftal was inftal- 
ledin the Prebend of Stow-Longa, 
in thechurch of Lincoln, and tie 
following year admitted Archdea- 
con of Cheiter. In 1516, he was 
made Matter of the Rolls, a poft for 
which his extenfive knowledge in 
the laws had well qualified him. 
The fame year he was fent on 
an -Embaffy, together with Sir 
Thomas More, to the Emperor 
Charles V. then at Bruffels; aad 
had the fatisfaction of living there 
in the fame houfe with Erafmus. 
This we learn from an epittle of 
Erafmus, in which he expreffes 
himfelf thus : ‘‘ We have here (fays 
‘¢ he) Cuthbert Tonital, Mailer of 
** the Rollsin England, Ambaffa- 
‘¢ dor from his Prince to our Em- 
‘ peror, Charles V. Aman, who 
‘© not only excels all his cotempo- 
‘‘ raries in the knowledge of the 
“« learned languages, butis alfo of 
‘¢ an exquilite judgment, of a clear 
‘¢ underitanding, and of uncommor 
“< modefty. He is likewife of a 
‘* chearful and agreeable temper, 
‘* butwithoutlevity. I board with 
‘« him, which is a great happinefs 
** tome.” 

During the time that-Dr. Tonftal 
was employed on his Embafly, he 
was extremely diligent in difcharg- 
ing the duties of his poft ; and as his 
abilities were fully equal to the office 
he had undertaken, nothing efcaped 
him, in which the intereit of his 
mafter, King Henry, was concerned 
He perfeétly underftood the ftate of 
the Imperial Court, penetrated into 
all the defigns of it, and failed not, 
as occafion offered, to communicate 
his obfervations, and impart his ad- 
vice, eitherto che King, or to Car- 
dinal Wolfey, then Prime Minitftc 
In 1517, he returned to England; 
but he had not been at home above 
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ten days, before he was fent upon a 
fecond E 


mbafly to the Emperor. 

In 1519, Dr. Tonftal was collated 
40 the Prebend of Botevant, in the 
ehurch of York; andon the 26th of 
May, 1521, he was alfo made Pre- 
bendary of Combe and Hornham, 
m the church of Sarum; and in 
the fame month and year, elected 
Dean of that church. And his great 
kearning and abilities, and the fide- 
lity = affiduity which hedifplayed 
im his feveral employments, had now 
fo recommended him to the Royal 
favour, that in 1522, he was promot- 
ed to the Bifhopric of London. And 
im 1523, he was made Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. In 1525, he and Sir Ri- 
chard Wingfield went Ambaffadors 
mto Spain, in order to confer with 
the Emperor, after the King of 
France, Francis I was taken pri- 
foner at the battle of Pavia. 

In 1527, we find Bifhop Tonftal 
employed in profecuting feveral per- 
fons in his Diocefe for herefy. For 
ke was ftrongly attached to the 
principles of the Romifh Church ; 
and upon the firft appearance of the 
writings of Luther, he earneftly fo- 
lieited Erafmus to write againft 
them,and he beftowed fome very 
hard names upon Luther. Erafmns, 
however, excufed himfelf as well as 
be could; and, in his anfwer to 
Tonftal, faid fome thingsin favour 
of Luther. “‘ I hear ({aid he) that 
“* fome things are condemned in 
“€ the writings of Luther; which, 


“© if they were truly examined by 
“* learned, upright, and impartial 
‘© perfons, would contribute to the 
“ promotion of that holy and 
** evangelical fpirit, which is too 
** much loft in the world.” 

But as our Prelate was of a temper 
naturally mild and humane, he di 
not carry his zeal for the Church fo 
far, as to caufe any péerfons to be put 
to death for their opinions. On the 
contrary, he was always an advocate 
for milder methods of reclaimmg 
them from their errors. He cannot, 
however, be entirely acquitted from 
the guilt of perfecution. ‘* ‘Fon- 
** ftal (fays Dr. — was an ap- 
“* prefior of the Proteffants, though 
** he did not fhed their blood; and 
‘** compelled thefe poor people to 
accufe themfelves, their friends 
and their neareft relations. Curf- 
“* ed are the theological principles, 

which soedite Sats d effects 
even in good-tempered men, and 
eatup fo much of their honour 
* and humanity.” 

In July, 1527, Bithop Tonftal at- 
tended Cordinal Wolfey in his pom- 
pous Embafly into France ; and in 
1529, he was one of the Enghith 
Ambafiadors employed to negociate 
the treaty of Cambray. And on 
his return from the latter Embafly, 
he gave a remarkable evidence of 
his attachment to Popery. William 
‘Tyndal * had publifhed the year be- 
fore an Englifh tranflation of the 

New 


~ 
vw 


* WILLIAM TYNDAL was bonn about the borders of Wales. After being ini- 


tiated in Grammar learning, he profecuted his ftudies in the univerfity of Oxford 
where having imbided the prineiples of the Reformation, be privately infirufted ip 
it fome of the junior fellows of Magdalen Collage, and other fiydents. And he was 
greatly eftcemed in the Univerfity for his excellent mora) charadter, being confidered 
as a man of a moft virtuous difpofition, and of an wnfpotted life. So that in conf&- 
deration of his merit, he was admitted a canon of the college then newly founded hy 
Cardinal Welfey. But'he was obliged to quit it, on account of his efpoufing the 
Lutheran opinions too openly : upon which he retired to Cambridge, where he dili- 
gently applied himfelf to the fiudy of the holy Scriptures, and of divinity. After 
fome ftay at Cambridge, he went and refided at Little Sodbury in Gloucefterfhire, 
with Sir John Welch, Knt. who greatly efteemed him, and to whofe children he 
was appointed tutor. And inorder to give the knight and his lady good impreffions 
of religion, he put into their hands Erafmus’s manual of a Chriftian foldier, tranfla+ 
te? into Englith by himfelf. And with a view of propagating the prirci- 
ples of the Retormation as much as in his power, he frequently preached ia and 
about Briftol. 3 

Sir John Welch, being a very hofpitable man, many Abbots and dignified Clergy- 
men reforted to histabie > which gave Mr, Tyndal an opportuni:y to converfe, and 
often to difpute, with them upon the moft important points of Religion. And x 





New Teftament, which T onftal had 
exerted himfelf to fupprefs. But as 
he had been hitherto unable to ef- 
fe& this, on his return from Cam- 
bray, pafling through Antwerp, he 
fent for one Auguftine Packington, 
an Hnglifh merchant Chests and 
defired him to buy up ail the co- 

jes of T'yndal’s tranilation of the 
New Teitament which he could 
meet with. Packington according- 
ly, being a favourer of ‘Tyndal, ac- 
uainted him with Tonftal’s de- 
gn. This information was very 
agreeable to Tyndal; for being 
convinced of fome faults-in his ver- 
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he was poor, and the former impref- 
fion not being fold off, he could not 
undertake it: fo he gave Packingtoa 
ailthe copies that Jay in his hands, 
for which Bifhop Tonftal paid the 

rice ; and when he returned iato 
ingland, caufed them to be pub- 


ticly burntim Cheapfide. This had 
fuch an hateful appearance in it, 
being generally called a burning of 
the Word of GOD, that people 


from thence naturally conclu 

there muft be a vifible contrariety 
between that book, and the doc- 
trines of thofe who treated it in 
that manner: and this increafed 


















fion, he was defirous of pasting a 
ut 


both their prejudice again the 
sew and more correé edition ; : 


Clergy, and their defire of reading 
the 


he was feared, and well acquainted with the facred writings, he made no fcruple of 
freely declaring to them his fentiments on moft points. And when they at any time 
declared their diffent from his opinions, he would appeal to the (criptures, and fup- 
port what he faid by them, And thas they continued for a while, reafoning and 
contending together, till at length his opponents grew weary, and being unable to 
anfwer or convince him, began to entertain a fecret grudge againft him. He com- 
‘plains, in his prologue to the firft book of Mofes, of their ill ufage towards him ; tef- 
tifying that he fuffered mach in that country by a fort of unlearned priefts: being 
full rude and ignorant, (fays he), God knoweth; which have fen no more Latia 
than that onty which they tead in their porteffes and miffals, which yet many of them 
can fcarcely read. 

Mr. Tyndal having thas brought upon himfelf the ill-will of the Popith Clergy, 
they not only reviled him as an heretic, but preferred articles againft him to the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocefe, before whom he appeared, and was feverely reprimanded and 
threatened, ‘but no farther prodeeded againft at that time, However, obferving that 
he could no longer continue quietly in that country, and that bis patron, Sir John 
Welch, couldinot prote& him, without bringing himfelf into danger, they parted by 
¢ttutual confent, Mr, Tyndal then:came to London, and preached for fome time in 
‘thechurch of St. Dunftan in the weft. And having conceived an high opinion ef 
Bithop Tonftal, from his chara&er, andthe encomiums beftowed on that Prelate by 
Erafmus, he imagined that he thould bean happy man, if he could be admitredi ty 
fis fervice, as one of his ‘Chaplains, For this purpofe he applied to Sir HenryGuil- 
ford, Mafter of the Horfe to King Henry VIil, who was.a great patron oficarned 
men, a particular friend of £rafmus, and an acquaintance of Sir John Welch’s: 
and he prefented to him an oration of Hocrates, which he had tranflated from the 
Greek ; and which, as the Greek language was then underftood but by very few in 
Engiand, ‘was confidered as an evidence of uncommonerudition, Sir Henry readily 
complied ‘with Mr, Tyndal’s requeft, and not only. recommenced him to Bifhop 
‘Porftal, but advifed him to write an epiftie to his Loidth'p, and carry it himdelf, 
‘This advice he accordingly complied with. But Tonftal’s anfwer was, “ That his 
& houfe was full; he had more than he could well provide for; and therefore advif- 
*¢ ed Mr, Tyndal to feek out in London ; where,the faid, he could not well mifs of 
** employment.” Not being able, however, to obtain any, he was fupported by 

Mr. Humphrey Monmouth, Aldermar of Uondon, a favourer of the reformed opi- 
mions, where he lived in the moft temperate and regular manner, apylying -himfelf 
to his ftudies with unwearied affiduity. His thoughts were then bent upon tranfla- 
ting the New Teftament into Englifh, as the only means to roet out Popery, and 
eftablith true Chriftianity. But being fenfible he could not fafely do it in England, 
he refolved to go abroad into Germany, as a placeof greater fecurity. This he was 
enabled to do by the affiftance of Mr. Monmouth, and other well difpofed perfons; 
who gave him an annnity of ten poundsa year, which was then thought a fufficient 
Giaintenance 






















































































































648 | 
the New Teftament. So that next 
year, when the fecond edition was 
finifhed many more were brought 
ever ; and George Conftantine, who 
had lately been at Antwerp, and 
was now taken up for difperfing he- 
retical books, was privately exa- 
mined by the Lord Chancellor, who 
romifed him, that no hurt fhould 
done to him, if he would difco- 
ver who encouraged and fupported 
Tyndal at Antwerp. Conitantine 
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ment he had received was from Bi- 
fhop Tonftal, who had: brought up 
half the impreffion. This anfwer 
excited much’ merriment: « but Bi- 
fhop Burnet obferves, that in this 
affair judicious perfons difcerned 
the moderation of Tonftal. Our 
ood Prelate would willingly. put 
himfelf to confiderable expence to 
burn the books of Heretics ; but 
he had too much humanity to be 
defirous, like many of his bre- 





replied, that the greateft encourage- 
thren, 


maintenance for a fingle man. At his firft leaving England, he went as far as Sax- 
ony, where he conferred with Luther, and other learned men in thofe parts. He 
then came back into the Netherlands, and fettled at Antwerp, where was then a 
very confiderable factory of Englifh merchanis, many of whom were zealous Lu- 
therans. Here‘he immediately fet himfelf about his intended work, in which he had 
the affiftance of the Jearned John Fry, and a friar named William Roye, (who was 
afterwards burnt in Portugal), who wrote for him, and helped him to compare the 
texts together, : , 

Mr. Tyndal publithed his tranflation of the New Teftament in 1526, in octavo, 
without a name ; and fifteen hundred copies were printed of the firft impreffion, 
many of which were brought into England, and eagerly bought up, and read, This 
alarmed the Popifh party, who did all they could to fupprefs this work, and the re- 
miuinder of the impreffion was bought up by Bithop Tonftal, and publickly burnt, 
John Tyndal, our Author’s brother, was profecuted and condemned to do penance 
for importing and concealing fome of the copies. And Mr. Monmouth, his great 
friend and benefa€tor, was imprifoned in the Tower, and almoft ruined. , 

Mr. Tyndal’s New Teftament was re-printed in 1527, and 1528, and a ftill more 
corre&t edition was printed in 1534. He alfo tranflated the five books of Mofes, 
which were publifhed in 1530 ; and he a!fo tranflated fome other parts of the Old 
Teftament, Mr. Tyndal refided fome time at Hamburgh, but afterwards returned 
to Antwerp, where, in 1534, he lodged in the houfe of Mr, Thomas Pointz,an Eng- 
lith merchant, But at the inftigation of the Popifh Clergy in England, who thought 
him too dangerous an here‘ic to live, methods were taken to bring him to deftruc- 
tion. And one Henry Philivs was employed for the purpofeé, who infinuating 
himfelf both into Tyndal’s and Pointz’s acquaintance, was treated by both as a 
friend, But when Philips found his opportunity, he got the procurator general of 
the Emperor’s Court at Bruffels, and other officers, to come and feize Mr. Tyndal ; 
though the perfons employed in this iniquitous bufinefs, could not help admiring the 
plainnefs and fimplicity of his manners, He was conveyed prifoner to the caftle of 
Vilvorden, eighteen miles from Antwerp, where he continued in confinement about 
a yearand half, His friend Pointz, and the body of the Englith merchants, procured 
kette:s from Secretary Cromwell to the Court at Bruffels, for the releafe of Tyndal. 
But the treacherous Philips invented a falfe accufation againft Pointz, in order to 
render all his applications ineff-tual ; fo that the me chant was profecuted and im- 
prifoned, but efcaped in the night. And as to Mr, Tyndal, he was now brought. 
to bis trial, and offered an advocate and a proétor: but he refufed to have any, 
Saying that he would anfwer for himfelf; which he did. However, he was con- 
demned by virtue of the Emperor’s decree made in the aflembly at Augfburgh, And 
accordingly he was put to death near the caftle of Vilvorden, in 1536, being firft 
ftrangled, calling out in his laft moments, “ Lord, open the King of England’s eyes ;”* 
after which his body was reduced to afhes, . 

Such was the end of William Tyndal, avery learned and pious man, and of the 
moft unblemifhed charaéter ; whofe only crime was tranflating the {criptures into 
Englifh, for the benefit of his countrymen ! But that was amply fufficient to render 
him a viétim to Popith bigotry and malice, 

Befides his tranflation of the Scriptures, he alfo publithed feveral traéts, and other 
tranflations, 
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thren, of burning the Heretics tiem- 
felves. 

In the diferent embaffies and em- 
ployments in which Bithop ‘Tonttal 
was engaged, he diiplayed fuch 
eminent ability, and acquired fo 
much reputation and honour, that 
he was univerfally efteemed. And 
in the year 1530, he was tranflated 
to the rich Bifhopric of Durham. 
Before his removal from the See of 
London, he had beftowed a confide- 
rable fum of money in furnifhing a 
library in Cambridge with good 
books, .both printed and manu- 
{cript, Which he had collected 
abroad. And after his tranflation 
to Durham, he laid out large fums 
in adorning that city with public 
buildings, and in repairing, im- 
proving, and beautifying his eprf- 
copal houfes. He declared in fa- 
vour of King Henry’s divorce from 
Queen Catherine, when that affair 
came to be agitated, and wrote a 
book on that iide of the queftion. 
But he afterwards changed his fen- 
timents in that matter, and efpouf- 
ed the Queen’s caufe. 

Bithop Tonftal’s attachment to 
the principles of Popery, was not fo 
ftrone, notwithftanding the zeal 
which he had fometimes fhewn, but 
that he concurred in feveral of the 
meafures taken in the reign of 
King Henry VUI. which were fa- 
vourable to the Reformation. And 
in the reign of King Edward VI. he 
gave obedience to every law which 
was enatted, and to all the injunc- 
tions that were made. But he al- 
ways in Parliament protefted againit 
the. changes in religion; which, 
{ays Bifhop Burnet, he thought he 
might with a good confcience iubmit 
to and obey; though he could not 
conient tothem. Butin the matter 
of the corporal prefence, he was 
ftill of the old periuafion, and wrote 
about it. : 

On the zoth of December, 1551, 
the Bifhop of Durham ‘was cominit- 
tedto the ‘Tower, upon an accutfa- 
tion of mifprifion of  treaion. 
** What the particulars were, (fays 
** Burnet), 1 do not find; bur it 
“* was vilible, that the fecret reafon 
** was, that he being attained, the 
** Duke of Northumberland in- 
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“* tended to have had the dienities 
and juriidiction of that Principa- 
lity conferred on himielf; fo that 
he fhould have been made Count 
** Palatine of Darham.”’ It ap- 
pears, however, that ‘Tonftal was 
charged by one Vivian Menville, 
with. having confented to a confpi- 
racy in the north, for exciting a re- 
veliion. And itisifaid, that fome- 
thing of this kind was proved, by a 
letter in the Bifhop’s own hand- 
writing. And it has been conjec- 
tured, that he, being in great eiteem 
with the Popifh party, was made 
privy to fome of their treafonable 
deiigns againft King Edward’s Go- 
vernment; but which he neither 
concurred in, nor betrayed. How- 
ever, on the 28th of March, issz, 
a bill was brought intothe Houie of 
Lords, to attaint him for mifprifion 
of treafon. Archbifhop Cranmer 
{poke warmly and freely in 'Ton- 
ftal’s favour; however, the bill paf- 
fed the Lords. But when it came 
downto the Commons, they were 
not fatisfied with the written evi- 
dence wiich was produced, They 
had then before them a bill, that 
there fhould be two witneifes in 
cafe of treafon, and ‘that the wit- 
nefies and the party arraigned fhould 
be brought face to face; and that 
treaion fhouid not be adjudged by 
circumitances, but plain evidence: 
and they, therefore, threw out the 
bill againit Tonftal. 
[To be continued. | 


Of the Origin and Defign of Cards. 


BOUT the year 1390, cards were 
invented, to divert Charles the 
Sixth, then King of France, who 
was falica into a melancholy difpo- 
fition. 

That they were not in ufe before 
appears highly probable; 1it, be- 
caufe no cards are to be feen, in any 
painting, {culpture, tapeftry, &c. 
more aucient than the preceeding 
period, but are reprefented in many 
works of ingenuity fince that age ; 
2diy, no prohibitions relative to 
cards, by the -King’s edicts, are 
mentioned, although, fome few 
years before, a moit fevere one was 
publifhed, forbiding by name all 
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650 
manner of fports and paftimes, in 
order that the fubjects might exercife 
themfelves in fhooting with bows 
and arrows, and be in acondition to 
oppofe the Englifh. Now it is not 
to be prefumed, that fo alluring a 
game as cards would have been o- 
mitted in the enumeration, had 
they been in ufe. 
3dly, In all the ecclefiaftical ca- 
nons, prior tothe faid time, there ac- 
curs no mention of cards; although, 
twenty years after that date, card- 
laying was interdi¢ted the clergy, 
y a Gallican fynod: About the 
fame time is found, in the account 
book of the King’s Cofferer, the 
following charge : ‘ Paid for a pack 
of painted leaves, bought for the 
King’s amufement, three livres,’ 
Printing and ftamping being then 
not difcovered, the cards were 
ainted, which made them fo dear: 
hence, in the above fynodical 
canons, they are called pagelle 
pide, painted little leaves. 

4thly, About 30 years after this, 
came a fevere edict againft cards in 
France ; and another by Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy; only permitting 
the Ladies this paftime, pro /pi- 
nulis, for pins and needles. 

The inventor propofed, by the fi- 
gures of the four fuits or colours, as 
the French call them, to reprefent 
the four ftates or claffes of men in 
the kindom. 

By the Cceurs (Hearts) are meant 
the Gens de Ceeurs, choir men, or 
ecclefiaftics ; and therefore the Spa- 
niards, who certainly received the 
ufe of cards from the French, 
have copa’s, or chalices, inftead of 
hearts. 

The nobility, or prime military 
part of the Slendaan: are repre- 
fented by ends or points of lances or 
pikes; and our ignorance of the 
meaning or refemblance of the fi- 
pure induced us to call them Spades. 

heSpaniards have efpada’s({words) 
in lieu of pikes, which is of fimi- 
lar import. 

By Diamonds are defigned the 
order of citizens, merchants, and 
tradefmen, carreaux (ftones.) The 
Spaniards have a coin, dineros, 
which anfwers toit; and the Dutch 
cal] the. French word carreaux, 
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ftinnen, ftones and diamonds, from 
the form. 

Trefle, the trefoil-leaf, or clover- 
rafs, (corruptly called Clubs) al- 
= to the hufbandman and pea- 
fants. How this fuit came to he 
called Clubs I cannot explain, un- 
lefs, borrowing the game from the 
Spaniards, who have bafto’s (ftaves 
or clubs) inftead of the trefoil, fo 
ave the Spanifh fignification to the 
Ressh figure. 

The hiitory of the four Kings, 
which the French in drollery fome- 
times call the cards, is David, Alex- 
ander, Czfar, and Charles ; which 
names were then, and ftill are, on 
the French cards. Thefe re{pec- 
table names reprefent the four ce- 
lebrated monarchies of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and the Franks 
under Charlemagne. 

By the Queens are intended Ar- 
ine, Efther, oat and Pallas, 
C ames retained on the French cards) 
typical of birth, piety, fortitude, 
and wifdom, the qualifications re- 
fiding in each perfon. Argine is 
an anagram for Regina, Queen by 
defcent. 

By the Knaves were defigned thé 
fervants to Knights ; (for knave, 
Originally, meant only fervant; and 
in an old tranflation of the Bibl 
St. Paul is called the knave o 
Chrift) but French pages and valets, 
now indifcriminately ufed by va- 
rious orders of perfons, were for- 
merly only allowed to perfons of 
quality, Efquires (Efcuires) fhield 
or armour-bearers. 

Others fancy that the Knights 
themfelves were defigned by thofe 
cards, becaufe Hogier and Lahire, 
two names on the French cards, 
were famous Knights at the time 
cards were fuppofed to be in- 
vented. 


A Trick put upon the King of Prafia 
by an Lnipofter. 


A Bout the latter end of the year 

1706, an Italian Count, named 
Cajutano, a native of the kingdom 
of Naples, arrived at Berlin, where 
he began with great expence, which 
at firftimpofed on every body. He 
had a neat equipage, feveral foot- 
aba 








men in moft magnificent liveries, 
two valets de chambre, two pages, 
a fteward ; and, in a word, the re- 
tinue of a nobleman: His pages 
were in fcarlet, turned up with 
yellow velvet, with waiftcoats be- 
daubed all over with gold and filver 
Jace ; and ftrait coats laced upon all 
the feams. This Neapolitan Count, 
at firft, made a great noife at the 
Pruffian Court; but it increafed 
much more when they underitood 
he had noeftate, and that all this ex- 

ence was the fruit of a fecret he 

ad found out to make gold. The 
King, who did not think the thing 
impofible, looked on our: Italian 
Count with admiration; and, in 
order to attach him entirely to him- 
felf, gave him a Commiffion of Ge- 
neral of Artillery, withouta falary ; 
for aman who could make gold had 
no occafion for any ; but then in 
return, his Majefty’s kitchen and 
cellar were at his difcretion. 

The Prince Royal, naturally fuf- 

icious, and not very eafy of belief, 
had not fo much confidence in our 
maker of Gold, as he could have 
wifhed; and fufpeéted his philo- 
fophical ftone was nothing but a 
cheat. He fpoke his fentiments of 
this with fo fittle referve before the 
King, that his Majefty was offended 
at it ; and that it might not be {aid 
he had fuffered himfelf to be im- 

ofed on by a liar, preffed our Ita- 
ian Count to give a proof of his 
art as foon as poflible. 

The reader will probably be fur- 
prifed, that the Prince Royal could 
not induce himfelf to give credit 
to our Italian’s fecret, fince it is but 
too true, that we eafily perfuade 
ourfelves of the truth of any thing 
we earneftly defire ; and that it is 
natural to defire an increafe of fo 

recious a metal as gold, which is 

eaped together with fo much la- 
bour, and in fo fmall a uantity : 
But perhaps his Royal Highne(s’s 
doubt proceeded only from a fear it 
was not true. 

However that be, the Prince was 
no fooner informed the Italian was 
ready to make his firft eflay, than 
fearing to be duped by this man’s 
cunning, he ordered a furnace to 
be built and furnithed with new 
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bellows and crucibles: After which 
he ordered the dire€tor of the mint 
to prepare a bar of Copper half an 
ell long, and half an inch thick, 
which was privately marked in a 
certain place, that it might not be 
changed by any flight of hand. 

All did not difconcert our Che- 
mift; he fpoke of his fecret with 
fuch confidence, that the King 
pleafed himfelf before hand, with 
the victory he fhould obtain over 
the Prince his fon’s incredulity. 
Every thing being ready, the Nea- 
politan Count went to the place 
where the eflay was to be made, in 
the prefence of the King, the Prince 
Royal, the Margraves, and princi- 
- nobility of the Court. They 

indled a fire in the furnace; and 
the Chemift took a crucible and put 
a certain compofition into it, which 
he had a good deal of difficulty to 
melt ; but having at laft done it, he 
called for the bar of Copper which 
was appointed to ferve for the effay. 
As foon as he had it, he afked for 
fome white clay, with which he 
rubbed one half of the bar, and 
dipped the other half, which was 
not rubbed with it, into the cruci- 
ble, where the compofition, in 
which his whole fecret confifted, 
was melted. He let it remain in it 
fome minutes, and then taking it 
out, as red as a burning coal, 
plunged it immediately into cold 
water, until it had loft all its heat: 
And as foon as it was cold, thewed 
the wondering fpectators an ingot of 
as pure Gold as can poffibly be found 
in the mines, from whence they dig 
that precious metal. It muft be ob- 
ferved, that the other part of the 
Copper-bar, which was subbed 
with the white clay, remained cop- 
per as before. 

Thofe who were prefent at this 
extraordinary eflay, were extremely 
furprifed, when the mafter ot the 
mint, after having tried this new 
Gold, declared it was as good, and 
as fine as could be feen. The 
Chemift was looked upon almoft as 
a divinity. 

The King was fo fully convinced 
of this man’s fcience, that he af- 
figned him the palace called the 
Prince’s, in the ward name 
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652 
Friederichfwerder, to perform his 
chemical operations in. 

This firit effay was followed by 
feveral others, which fo increafed 
the aftonifhment, both of the no- 
bility and common people, that 
they ran in crowds to iee this Gold 
maker. Among this number. of 
admirers, the Prince Royal was the 
only one who itill doubted, and 
flifiy maintained his philoiopher’s 
ftone was nothing but a mere cheat, 
which would fooner or Jater be dil- 
covered ; and that he did not de- 
{pair, in a little time, of gaining 
the afcendant over this phrenzy, 
which every body feemed to be poi- 
feffed with. The event fhewed his 
Royal Highnefs was not miftaken ; 
for, in fhort, jufi when every body 
expected to fee mountains of Gold 

row in Berlin, our Italian fignified 

e had occafion for feveral drugs, 
the purchafe of which might amount 
to 50,000 crowns... ‘This made many 
people begin to fufpeét him, and 
their fufpicions were terribly aug- 
mented by a fudden rumour that 
our Chemift was nothing but a no- 
torfious impofter, who had already 
cheated the Duke of Savoy, and 
Elector of Bavaria, of confiderable 
fums of money, which. he had re- 
ceived of them, under the fpecious 
pretence of buying drugs. The 
truth of this was confirmed foon 
afterwards, and they had certain 
intelligence, that Signor Count Ca- 
jutano had been a Jong time in pri- 
fon at Munich, and only obtained 
his liberty, in confequence of the 
revolution which happened in Ba- 
varia, after the battle of Hochftet ; 
from whence he went to Vi- 
SERN and from thence to Ber- 

in. 

No fooner had our Chemitft heard 
the difadvantageous reports that 
were {pread of him, than he, with- 
Out waiting to fee how his Pruffian 

ajefty would take them, decamped 
on afudden, without beat of drum, 
and made his efcape 4o dexterioufly, 
that it was a long time before they 
could hear any thing of him, not- 
withftanding the pains his Majefty 
took to difcover him. 

At lait they heard he was at 
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Franckfort on the Maine, where he 
continued to act the cheat. The 
Prufiian Refident in that city, fuf- 
pecting the Chemiit’s flight from the 
capital of Brandenbourg muft have 
fomething in it prejudicial to the 
ftate, defired the magittrates of 
Franckfort to arreft this mounte- 
bank, until they knew what was 
the motive for his leaving Berlin, 
without his Pruffian Majeity’s per- 
miffion. The Senate thought the 
Pruftian Refident’s demand reafon- 
able, and therefore ordered him 
into confinement; where he conti- 
nued till he was delivered up to 
the King of Pruffia, who had him 
hanged at Cuftrin, on a gallows co- 
vered all over with gilt plates of 
lead. A punithment a litele fevere, 
and which would put a period to 
abundance of men’s lives, if it were 
inflicted on all thofe who abufe the 


credulity of Princes. 
An Inftance of Turkifo Fuftice. 


A Grocer of the city of Smyrma 
had a fon, who, with the help 

of the little learning the country 
could afford, rofe to the pok of 
Naib, or deputy of the Cadi, or 
Mayor of thecity, and as fuch vi- 
fited the markets, and in{pected the 
weights and meafures of all retail 
dealers. One day, as this officer was 
going his rounds, the neighbours, 
who knew enough of. his father’s 
character to fufpeét that he might 
ftand in need of the caution, advif- 
ed him to move his weights for fear 
of the worft: but the old cheat de- 
pending on his relation to the in- 
ipector, and fure, as he thought, 
that-his fon would not expofe him 
toa public affront, laughed at their 
advice, and ftood very calmly at his 
fhop door, waited for his coming. 
‘The Naib however was well affur- 
ed of the difhonefty and unfair deal- 
ing of his father, and refolved tode- 
tect his villainy and make an ex- 
ample of him: Accordingly, he 
ftopt at the door, and faid coolly to 
him, ‘* Goodman, fetch out your 
weights, that we may examine 
them :” Inftead of obeying, the 
rer sitet enim 
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Grocer would fain have put it. off 
with a laugh, but was foon convin- 
ced his fon was ferious, by hearing 
him order the officers to iearch his 
fhop, and feeing them produce the 
inftruments of his fraud, which, 
after an impartial examination, 
were openly condemned and bro- 
ken to pieces. His fhame and confu- 
fion, however, he hoped would 
plead with a fon to excufe him all 
further punifhment of his crime; 
but even this; though entirely arbi- 
trary, the Naib made as fevere as for 
the moft inditrerent offender, for he 
fentenced him to a fine of fifty pi- 
aitres, andto receive abaitinado of 
as many blows on the foles of his 
feet. All this was executed upon 
the fpet, after which the Naib 
leaping from his horfe, threw him- 
felt at his feet, and watering them 
with his tears, addreffed him thus : 
‘« Father, I have difcharged my du- 
ty to my God, my fovereign, my 
country, and my ftation; permit 
me now, by my refpeé& and fubmif- 
fion, to acquit the debt | own a pa- 
rent. Juftice is blind, itis the power 
of God on earth, it has no regard 
to father or fon, God and our neigh- 
bours right are above the ties of na- 
ture, you had offended againft the 
laws of juftice, you deferved this 

unifhment, you would in the end 

ave received it from fome other, I 
am forry it was your fate to have 
received it from me, my confcience 
would not fuffer me to aét other- 
wife ;.behave better for the future, 
and inftead of blaming, pity my be- 
ing reduced to fo cruel a neceflity ; 
this done he mounted his horfe 
avain, and then’ continued his jour- 
ney, amidit the acclamations and 
praifes of the whole city, for fo ex- 
traordinary a piece of juitice ; re- 
port Of which being made to the 
Sublime Porte, the Sultan advanced 
him to~the poft of Cadi; from 
whence by degrees, he rofe to the 
dignity of Mufti, who isthe head 
of both.religion and law among the 
‘Furks. ere our dealers in imall 
weights to be dealt with according 
to the Turkifk law, the poor might 
not be fo much impofed upon as 
they are now. 
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[Continued from Page 639. ] 


What is neceffary to be ob- 
* ferved, to have a juit idea of 
frictions ? 

A. All bodies, howfoever {mooth 
they may appear, are uneven, crag- 
gy, full of {mali eminences and pores 
Or cavities, which neceflarily occa- 
fion frictions when applied to one 
another. ‘Though we thould fup- 
pofe that all the folid parts of the 
jurface a body were exactly in the 
fame plane, which never happens, 
the pores that might feparate them, 
would ftill repreient to us that fur- 
face as an aflemblage of little emi- 
nences and fmall cavities. Let us 
fuppofe, for example, that twe 
planes of this kind touch through- 
out their whole extent, the nigh 
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parts of the one will enter into 
pores of the other, as it happens in 
{ome meafure to a bail or cuthion 
covered with velvet, and laid on a 
velvet cloth; or, if it be a folid 
body plunged into a liquid, the fi. 
qtid, in confequence of the tenuity 
and iluidity of its parts, moulds it- 
felf exactly into all the cavities of 
the other, as may be obferved by the 
moifture perceived on it when taker 
out. 

Q. Can any advantage he drawn 


from the confideration of fric- oe 
tions? ry 

A. As friétions are a perpetual My 
fource of the retarding or diminu- Wa 


tion of advantages in mechanics, 
their. knowledge ferves for forfee- 
ing all, eitimating every particular, 
and affigning precifely the relations 
and gains. 

Great artifts and Engineers are not 
fatisfied with comparing the rela- 
tions of levers and fpaces pafied 
over. They know that all bodies | 
are more or le{fs uneven, and that, y 
in their parts of friction upon one | 
another, there are high and low, 
fome places indented, goings out 
and in, or forts of jolts ; that there a) 
is a refiftance in thefe inequalities | ie 
againft getting cléar of them, as | ore 
the refiftance of the teeth of a faw ba 
dafhed againft thofe of another ; ne 
that thefe jolts are much of a like oie 

nature an) 
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nature to the afcents and defcents 
ef a carriage on a bad pavement; 
that if theie afcents and defcents, 
accumulated in the extent of a 
league, are found by a very proba- 
ble calculation to be equivalent to 
66 fathoms of perpendicular height, 
frigtions muft occafion a confidera- 
ble prejudice, and confequently the 
knowledge of them is of great im- 
portance. baa 

Q. How many forts of frictions 
are there! 

A. Two: The firft is that, when 
the fame parts of a body are fuccef- 
fively applied to different parts of 
another. ‘The fecond, when diffe- 
rent parts of a furface are made to 
touch fucceflively different parts of 
another furface. ie 3 oi 

The firft fort of fri€tion is very 
ftrong, and often occafions the 
breaking of thofe little eminences 
that form the inequality of the fu- 
perficies, as may be remarked by 
the duft proceeding from two pieces 
of marble or wood rubbed pretty 
hard againft one ancther. The fe- 
cond fort of friction is never fo ef- 
fe&tual as the other to retard the 
motion. A ball rolled on a bil- 
liard-table produces this fort of 
friction. 

Here is an example of the diffe- 
rent effetts produced by thefe two 
forts of friction: When it is appre- 
hended that a carriage may he over- 
turned by defcending too quickly, 
the wheels are trigged to hinder 
their turning on their axis. The 
fame point of the circumference is 
then {ucceffively dragged along over 
a feries of points on the ground : 
"Fhis is a friction of the firft fort, 
which confiderably refifts the mo- 
tion of the carriage. It is not fo 
when each wheel turns ‘as ufval on 
its axle-tree; their circumference 
then is difplayed on the different 
parts of the plane to be paffed over ; 
and the friction of the carriage, as 
to this circumference, is of the fe- 
cond kind; and its motion, much 
freer, would be too much fo, if it 
were again feconded by too ftiff an 
inclination. : 

Q. Can general rules be laid 
down for making an eftimate of 
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the refilance occafioned by fric- 
tions ? 

A. M. Mufichenbroek concludes, 
from a great number of experiments 
made for this purpofe, that there is 
nothing fuficiently conftant for 
founding an exact theory; that as. 
many {pecial rules muft be laid down 
as there are kinds of bodies; that 
thefe rules ought to be different 
from one another, according to the 
nature of furfaces; that notwith- 
ftanding, in making aneitimate of 
frictions, the effort of the preffion 
fhould be more attended to than the 
greatnefs of the furfaces. Other 
naturalifts pretend, that the great- 
nefs of the furfaces is of no ac- 
count in friétion, and that nothing 
more than the degree of preflion 
need be attended to. 

All that is certain in this refpeét 
is, that the fucceflive pafling of a 
furface over another is neceffarily 
the more retarded, as they have 
both a greater number of inequali- 
ties; but this more or lefs varies 
in infinitum, not only by the nature 
of bodies, but alfo by the degree 
of perfection they may receive trom 
art. Has an artificer ever polifhed 
equally two pieces of the fame wood, 
fame metal, or fame ftone? And, 
though he might have a certain rule 
for being fure of the matter, can 
the conitancy of this flate be de- 
pended upon? All things wear and 
receive fome alteration by degrees, 
and thefe accidents, of-whole juft 
value fcarce any eftimate can be 
made, increafe fometimes, and 
very often diminifh the polifhing of 
furfaces. , 

Q. Is it eafier to meafure the 
other quantities that make a part of 
the eftimate of fri¢tions, as the 
greatnefs of the fuperfices, their 
preflion on one another, and their 
degree of velocities ? . 

. Yes; but, as their value is 
relative to the aétual ftate of fur- 
faces, there will always remain a 
great deal of uncertainty in making 
an eftimate of the refiftances. Al- 
moft one is ufually reputed {uffi- 
cient, which often is not one. Some 
naturalifts believe that a third of the 
power, or of the motion imprefied 
on 





en a machine, is employed to con- 
quer frictions: But this muft be 
underftood of a machine in the 
whole, as there muft be in it a great 
variety, according to its degree 
of fimplicity, and the perfection 
of the pieces it is compofed of. 

Q.. Are all bodies fubjeét to fric- 
tion ! 


A. Not one that we know of is 
exempt from it: Every thing is al- 
tered, every thing is worn out by 
friction ; the beit-conftruéted ma- 
chines and inftruments laft but a 
certain time, and this time is much 
fhorter by frequent ufe. The fric- 
tion, always unavoidabie, changes 
infenfibly their furfaces and forms, . 
and withal deprives them of the 
qualities that depend onthem. The 
moft hard and folid matter does not 
hold out againft long ufe, without 
fiewing fome marks of diminution : 
Arafor, knife, and axe foon lofe 
their edge. 

-Q. Is it not partly by friction, 
that clock-work goes ienfibly flower 
in hot weather ? 

A. Yes; becaufe experience 
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SeLect Pieces of Poetry. 


The Ancret and Hermit. 


Statefman who, as records tell, 
Could vie in fame with Machia- 
vel, 
Had ferv’d his country fev’ral years 
With able head in diff’rent fpheres, 
And, firange to tell ! had played his 
part, 
Ev’n Envy own’d, with honeft heart ; 
Tho’ fometimes ftung with partialblame 
Tocramp, if not to tairt his fame 5 
A certain, tho’ a croel cafe 
Sad confequence, and tax of place, 
At length, impatient of the weight 
Which hamgs on thofe who guide a 
- ftate; 
His mind its fecret wifhes bent 
ja folitude to feek content. 
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fhews, that friction increafes by 
preflion, according as the pieces 
chafe. 


phenomenon? 


effect, the friction increafes by pref- iF 
fion, and.the motion is under 2 aa 
greater reftraint. 3 
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Q. What is the reafon of this 


A. Metals, as well as any other 
matter, increafe in volume by heat, 
in like manner as they become lIefs 
by cold; the fame caufe, dilating 
the round copper-plates, makes the 
holes more narrow, and augments 
the pivots ; fo that, by this double 


Q. What is the reafon that fome | cate 
macninesy which produce their ef- teh 
fect ina {mall tize, do not perform 
the fame, when executed in a larger, 
“a the fame proportions are 
cepty 

A. This ufwally proceeds from 
the frictions not following in their 
increafe the proportion of the fur- 
faces only, but rather of the pref- 
fions which are often augmented, 
as the weight and folidity of the 


pieces. 
[To be continued. | 


Soon as Reflection had infpir’d 
The pleafing profpedt, he retis'd ; 
Fix’d on a loneiy rural f{pot, 
And chane’d his palace for.a cor; 
His levee for th’ illuftrious dead, 
Whom in their living works he read 5 
All cquipage was cropp’d of courfe, se 
Or fhiunk into a fingle horfe ; ; 
On whom he rode for‘fake of health, oI 
Which Wifdom owns the richeft wealth. ry 
Art had not with affe&t«d grace, 
Deform’d this native, lovely place ; 
Where variegated profpeals grew . 
Succeffively, to charm the view; Pg 
Where Nature thro’ the landfcape fmil’d, Ab 
A pi€ture beautifully wild ; eo. 
Where ftucy found a ft:ll retreat, iy 
And Virtus fecm’d to fix her feat. 
Cne 
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One day reclining in a fhade, 

By overfpreading poplars made, 

Difpofed at large to ruminate, 

Our volantary Hermit fate, 

And fafe he thought from lift’ning 
ear, 

Thus prais'd his caJm contented fphert, 

* Haila fequefter’d ftate——ali hail, 

On wood. crown’d hill, or flow’ry vale ; 

Where mind and body both advance 

Their faculties by tempcrance ; 

Where {miling health around us fails, 

Embofom’d in retrefhing gales ; 

Where Faction with difcordant voice, 

No more can interrupt our joys ; 

Where Envy with ber poiinous tongue, 

No more can taint my fame with 
wrong ; 

Where finiling, fair-faid, heartlefs friends, 

No more wiil haunt for fe'fith ends ; 

Where treach’ry, darkeft fiend of Heil, 

Will never feek my humble cell ; 

Thrice happy then fequefter’d ftate ; 

Who but the frantic would be great? 

How mean to be Ambition’s flave! 

Ambition, Virtue’s certain grave ; 

How many years of to.lfome lite, 

Imbittered by continual ftrife, 

Tho’ with unbounded honours grac’d, 

Havel, unthinking, run to wafie ? 

Oh weico.ne then the calmer reign 

©: tage refle@ion ; with her train 

Of rational, and mild delights ; 

With healthful days, & peaceful nights ; 

Which, folitude ! thy charms declare, 

Untainied by corroding care, 

Let vain idolators of fame 

Pay homage to a founding name ; 

Let them enjoy the fmiles of Kings, 

With titles, ftars, and filken ftrings ; 

Let folciers tread the martial field, . 

And teach their vanquifhed foes to yield ; 

Let them poffefs the favage joy, 

Like raying tempefis, to defiroy ; 

Let Merchents toi! from coaft to coaft, 

in fearch of what they worfhip moft; 

Awd brave all perils of the main, 

In fearch of thee ——— moft. pow’'rful 
gain ! 
Lawyers 
fcheme, 

The fabric of a golden dream ; 

My part in bufiling fcenes 1s o'er, 

And fortune can 2ffli& no more, 
Thrice happy, the, fequefter’d flate, 
Who but the frantic wou'd be great ?” 
Here as he ended from a cloud, 
Which ferv'd him for a filve: fhroud, 
A light encircled Angel came, 

Whe isail’d the Hermit by his name ; 


Let wrangle —-«— Statefmen 
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Then faid; 
ence 

To folitude, and abfttaé fenfe ; 

Which thews no more.in Reafon's eye, 

Than unfubftantial fophiftry. | 

If manis formed of focial kind, 

The duties of his ftation bind 

To play ao‘active part in life, 

Howe’er perplex’d with cares and ftrife ; 

Withdrawing to ingiorious reft, 

Is indolence, or fear, at beft ; 

A profitlefs, and mean efcape, 

Usworthy of the human fhape. 

*Tis own’d that crowns are painful 
things, 

That care may haunt the beft of Kings ; 

Yet making many millions bieft, 

Mutt calm the mind, and give it reft; 

Can any feel fuch joy of heart, 

As they who a& a Patriot part? 

There lies the worth of being great, 

And true pre-eminence of flate, 

In folitude you feem to fay, 

That Virtue rules with fettied fway ; 

But know that paffions in reftraint, 

Amidit temptations, form the faint, 

A fot, if unfupplied with wine, 

Mutt dronkennefs perforce refign ; 

A thief, by locks and bars fhut out, 

May boaft ot honefty, no doubt ; 

Yet charaéters like thefe, J truft, 

Are neither fober deem’d nor juft. 

Suppofe your gvorth, and what more 
hard, 

Had failed to meet a juft reward ; 

That errors of capricious pow’r, 

Darken’d your well-devoted bour ; 

Suppofe thro” hate, or want of tenfe, 

Some fehemes were crofs’d, on falie pre- 
tence ; 

Should reafon give refentment fcope, 

Creating thence a mifanthrope ? 

Of every vice which man, has tried, 

None’s worfe than overbearing Pride. 

Accuftom’d to dire@ her helm, 

Why fhou’d you leave your native 
realm ? 

In danger to be tempeft toft, 

Perhaps her pilot wanting, loft, 

With love of rural eafe infpir’d, 

If like the Roman you retir’d; 

Prepar’d with patriot love toftand, 

The bulwark cf your native land; 

So far, with reafon on your fide, 

Retirement might be juftified. 

Yet thofe whofe talents moftexcell, 

Shouid ftudy moit the public weal ; 

No meaner wretch can nature own, 

Than he who lives for felfalone, 


I've heard thy full pre- 






























































